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Introduction 



This Memorandum describes two studies of secondary school staffing which 
have been carried out by the Scottish Eduction Department. The first, described 
in Part I, is a comparative analysis of pupil/teacher ratios iu all secondary schools, 
and the second, described in Part II, is a more detailed analysis of staffing and 
organisation in 47 secondary schools of various types. 

The main purpose of the studies was to throw light on the disparities which 
were known to exist in pupil/teacher ratios between different secondary schools, 
and on the factors affecting pupil/teacher ratios. 

There are several reasons why these studies are of importance. In the first 
place, by isolating and comparing the effects of the various factors which appear 
to have a bearing on pupil/teacher ratios — geographical factors, the size, type and 
denomination of the school, the internal organisation of the school, and so on — 
the studies provide a better factual basis on which action might be taken to remedy 
deficiencies and bring about a more equitable distribution of the teaching force. 

In the second place, the studies have helped to show which factors appear to 
make for relatively economical or uneconomical staffing arrangements and to in- 
dicate ways in wffich education authorities and headteachers might be able to 
deploy the teaching staff within the schools more effectively. 

Thirdly, the studies should help towards the establishment of criteria for more 
accurate estimates of national and local teacher requirements. Any rational 
attempt to match teacher supply with needs postulates that needs can be accurately 
and objectively assessed. In the secondary school sector this is exceptionally 
difficult as schools which are superficially similar may vary significantly in a 
variety of circumstances such as the composition of the pupil population, the 
courses and subjects studied, the accommodation available and the particular 
qualifications and interests of the teaching staff. Until now, staffing requirements 
in secondary schools in Scotland have been measured by simply adding to the 
number of certificated teachers under 70 m post, the number of teachers estimated 
by education authorities and other school managers as required to fill vacancies, 
replace uncertificated teachers and re-employed retired teachers over 70, and eli- 
minate over-sized classes. The aggregate of these separate estimates was taken 
to represent the national need. This method is open to the objection that it is 
heavily dependent on education authorities’ assessments of their requirements, 
which, m the absence of other than very general guidance by the Department as 
to standards, have tended to vary markedly. The studies described m this Memo- 
randum provide a basis for a possible new approach to the determination of 
objective standards for estimating national and local requirements. 

It is not claimed that the studies by themselves provide the answers to staffing 
problems. As factual studies they did not assume any value judgments as to 
what constitutes good staffing practice or reasonable staffing standards, and no 
such judgments are made in this Memorandum. Moreover, the studies have in 
several important aspects shown the need for much more research. In doing so, 
and in contributing a factual basis for further investigation and discussion, it is 
felt that they will have served a useful purpose. 
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The information used in the studies was obtained, in the case of Part I, from 
the annual returns from schools of numbers of pupils and teachers, and in the 
case of Part II from the headteachers of the selected schools. The Department 
are particularly grateful to the headteachers who took part in the latter study and 
provided much helpful comment as well as detailed information. The interpreta- 
tion of the information collected is, of course, that of the Department. 

Throughout the Memorandum the terms “certificated” and “uncertificated” 
have been used to denote qualified and unqualified teachers respectively since, 
in the period to which the studies relate, certification by the Secretary of State 
was the mark of recognition of the qualified teacher. Since 1st, April, 1968, 
however, certification has been replaced by registration with the General Teach- 
ing Council. 
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Part I: Comparative Analysis of Pupil j Teacher Ratios 

Ratios as general measure of comparison 

1.1 From the annual return of numbers of pupils and teachers in individual 
secondary schools (form E2) at January 1968, an analysis was made of pupil/ 
teacher ratios, with the object of ascertaining the extent to which differences 
exist in staffing ratios between individual schools, and the factors which may be 
associated with these differences. It is not claimed that the pupil/teacher ratio 
tells the whole story about the adequacy or otherwise of the staffing of a school — 
the quality of the teaching staff, the rate of staff turnover, and the ability of the 
school to offer instruction in an adequate range of subjects are obviously impor- 
tant, for example. The pupil/teacher ratio is, however, a useful general measure 
from which valid comparisons and conclusions can be drawn. 



Scope of the analysis and definition of terms 

1.2 It is essential at the outset to be clear about the scope of the analysis and the 
meaning of the terms used in this Part of the Memorandum. 

1 .3 Included in the analysis are all secondary schools and departments* under 
the management of education authorities, with the exception of special schools 
and farm schools. Excluded also are grant-aided schools. 

1.4 The pupil component of the pupil/teacher ratio is the number of pupils on 
the register of the school at January 1968, adjusted to correct any distortion 
caused by the fact that in some areas the pupil population of secondary schools 
in January is significantly different from the average for the session as a whole. 

1.5 The teacher component of the pupil/teacher ratio presents some difficulties 
as, depending on the purpose in mind, it may or may not be pertinent to include 
part-time teachers, uncertificated teachers and visiting teachers. Throughout the 
Memorandum, two ratios will commonly be used; (a) the “certificated full-time 
equivalent” (CFTE) ratio, in which the teacher component is the number of 
certificated teachers, including the full-time equivalent of part-time teachers, 
actually on the staff of the school at January (i.e. uncertificated teachers and 
visiting, supply, and relief teachers are excluded), and (b) the “all teacher full- 
time equivalent” (all FTE) ratio, in which the teacher component includes un- 
certificated teachers in addition to those included under (a). Normally the con- 
text will make it clear which ratio is meant, but where necessary the abbreviations 
“CFTE” and “all FTE” will be used to distinguish them. 

1.6 It is important to distinguish between overall pupil/teacher ratiosf resulting 
from the aggregation of individual schools and those relating to the secondary 
sector as a whole; the latter must take account of teachers not attached to 



* Throughout the Memorandum, references to secondary schools should be taken as including 
secondary departments imless the context clearly requires otherwise. 

t The overall pupil! teacher ratio for aggregations of schools is the ratio of the total numbers 
of pupils to the total numbers of teachers, as distinct from the average pupiljteacher ratio 
which is the average of the ratios of the individual schools. The overall ratio will be used 
throughout this Memorandum. 
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individual schools (visiting, supply and relief teachers, organisers, advisers, etc.) 
and also, depending on the context, may cover special schools and grant-aided 
schools. To point the difference it may be mentioned that whereas the national 
overall pupil/teacher ratio (CFTE) for secondary schools at January 1968 was 
17-1 the overall ratio of teachers (CFTE) to pupils in the public and grant-aided 
secondary sector was about 15-3. This distinction becomes important in con- 
sidering total staffing needs of education authorities and of the country as a 
whole; but this Part of the Memorandum is concerned only with pupil/teacher 
ratios of individual schools in the education authority sector. 



1.7 Properly, the pupil/teacher ratio should be expressed in the form x.T in- 
dicating a ratio of x pupils to one teacher. For convenience, only the left-hand 
term, w'ill be used: i.e. a ratio of 17-5 means a ratio of 17-5 pupils to one teacher. 
It will be convenient also to refer to relatively unfavourable ratios as “high” and 
relatively favourable ratios as “low”; for example, using this convention, 13*5 is 
a low ratio and 19*5 a high ratio in comparison with the national overall ratio 
(CFTE) of 17-1. 



Factors related to pupil/teacher ratios 

1.8 The factors affecting pupil/teacher ratios in schools are man y and diverse, 
md their inter-relationship extremely complex. This Part of the Memorandum 
is concerned to examine the relationship between the pupil/teacher ratio and 
certain broad factors, namely the size, type, denomination and geographical 
distribution of the schools. 

Relationship between pupil/teacher ratio and size of school 

1.9 There were at January 1968, 603 secondary schools in Scotland, with rolls 
ranging in size from fewer than 10 pupils to upwards of 1,700. For statistical 
purposes these schools are grouped in sue broad organisational types. These 
types, and the numbers of schools of each type, are as follows : 

Type 1 (227 schools) 

2 ( 16 schools) 

3 ( 76 schools) 

4 ( 61 schools) 

5 (156 schools) 

6 ( 67 schools) 



Non-certificate courses only 

Non-certificate and first years of 
O grade courses 

Non-certificate and whole of 
O grade courses 



3- and 4-year 
secondary 
schools 



Non-certificate, O grade and first years of H grade 
(“junior high schools”) 

All courses including H grade to 5th or 6th year 
(“comprehensive schools”) 

Certificate courses only (“senior secondary” or 
“selective 6-year schools”) 



1.10 Table I shows the distribution of schools by size and type, and the pupil/ 
teacher ratios. In this case the “all-teacher full-time equivalent” ratio has been 
sued, i.e. uncertificated teachers have been included. 
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1.11 Table I shows that a broad relationship does exist between the size of a 
school and its pupil/teacher ratio, and that this holds good for each of the main 
types of school*. This table supports the belief that in general the larger the 
school the more economical it is to staff. 

1.12 Of particular note, perhaps, are the low overall ratios of the smaller schools. 
Sclmols with fewer than 500 pupils, for e::ample, which account for more than 
half of all secondary schools and almost a quarter of teachers in secondary 
schools, have an overall ratio (all FTE) of 13-7 compared with the national 
overall ratio for all schools of 15-8. The majority of smaller schools, as Table I 
shows, are 3- or 4-year secondary schools, although it is of interest to note that 
39 comprehensive schools have fewer than 500 pupils. As might be expected, the 
majority of small secondary schools are in rural areas, but as Table II indicates 
there are a number of small secondary schools in urban areas also. 



Table II 

Secondary schools with fewer than 500 pupils in cities 
and in towns of 20,000 or more population 

Roll of school 



Aberdeen . . . . . 

Dundee 

Edinburgh . . . ] ] 

Glasgow 

Towns of 20,000 or more population 



Under 

300 

4 

1 

5 
15 

25 



300-499 

1 

1 

3 

12 

14 

31 



Total 

under 

500 

5 

1 

4 

17 

29 

56 



1.13 It may be expected that in course of time, many of the smaller secondary 
schools, particularly in the cities and towns, will disappear or be integrated into 
larger umts allowing for greater economy of staffing. 



Relationship behveen pupil/teacher ratio and type of school 

1.14 The question whether the pupil/teacher ratio for a given size of school 
vanes with the type of school is obviously of considerable importance In fact 
however Table I shows that no clear relationship appears to exist. It is true that 
many individual cases of obvious disparity can be cited— for example, between 
selective 6-year schools and comprehensive or 4-year secondary schools within 
the same town— but such disparities are by no means consistent and are in many 
cases due to factors other than the organisation of the school. Whether a par- 
ticular type of school ought to have a more favourable ratio than another type is. 
a diiierent matter which is touched upon in Part II. 



Comparison of pupil/teacher ratios in Roman Catholic and 
schools 



non-denominational 



many areas Roman Catholic schools are more difficult 
ff than non-denommational schools. In order to throw light on the problem 
comparisons have been made of pupil/teacher ratios as between Roman Catholic 
and non-denommational schools. Table III gives a comparison by size and type 
of school for Scotland as a whole. As the analysis is concerned with comparing 
bTen^u^d^^^ “certificated full-time equivalent” (CFTE) ratio haf 
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^ \'i that in general Roman Catholic schools are much less 

well staffed than non-denominational schools. Because of differences in the 
relative distribution of the two sets of schools by size and type — ^there are pro- 
portionately fewer small R.C. schools, for example — ^it is not possible to make a 
wholly valid comparison between the national overall ratios. It is, however, clear 
that for each size/type category, with minor exceptions, Roman Cathohc schools 
are less well staffed. To some extent this may be due to the fact that Roman 
^thohc schools are found predominantly in areas of general staffing difficulty, 
but within these areas (with the exception of Ayrshire) Roman Catholic schools 
tend to be significantly worse-staffed than other schools, as Table IV shows. 

1 .17 While otlier factors may be present, there can be no doubt that the striking 
dispmity winch clearly exists in pupil/teacher ratios between Roman Catholic and 
non-denominational schools is due essentially to the greater shortage of Roman 
Catholic teachers. 

Geographical distiibutioa of schools 

1.18^ B^ause of differences in the distribution of schools by size, type and de- 
nornination, overall comparisons of pupil/teacher ratios between education 
authorities may be nnsleading. Table V gives a more valid basis for comparison^ 

1.19 Table VI, giving an analysis of pupil/teacher ratios of schools in the four- 
cities and in a number of towns and urban areas, throws more light on geo- 
graphical and denominational differences. 

1.20 The table brings out clearly the concentration of high pupil/teacher ratios- 
(i.e. over 20-0) in the industrial areas of Lanarkshire and the burghs of Greenock 
and Port Glasgow. The contrast between these areas and the industrial towns- 
of the Forth Valley, Fife and Midlothian is very marked. In Glasgow, Dunbarton 
and West Lothian the problern is mainly confined to the Roman Catholic schools i 
in the case of non-denominational schools the overall position in Glasgow is not 
unfavourable, and only in one sector of the city is the position significantly worse 
than ffie national average for all schools. The table also brings out the existence 
of a ring of relatively well-staffed schools in the county areas immediately adjacent 
to Glasgow (Bearsden/Milngavie, Lenzie/Kirkintilloch, Bishopbriggs, and Giff- 
nock^hornliebank/Clarkston), throwing into sharper relief the unfavourable 
position of schools in the other parts of these counties. The exceptionally 
favoured position of Aberdeen City is also clearly evident from the table. 

1 .21 The reasons for the disparities between geographical areas call for further 
investigation. It is obvious that some areas are likely to be more attractive to 
teachers than others, but the extent to which the disparities may be due to other 
causes, such as authorities’ staffing policies, is open to conjecture. 

Disparity in pnpil/teacher ratios between individual schools 

1.22 The analyses so far discussed in this section have brought out a number 
of broad factors which are clearly related to pupil/teacher ratio, namely the size, 
denomination and geographical location of the school. Of at least equal import- 
ance, however, is the wide disparity which exists between schools within each of 
the broad categories studied. Table VII shows the distribution of schools by 
range of pupil/teacher ratio for different sizes and types of school. 
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Overall pupO/teacher ratios (CFTE) 
in cities and selected urban areas 
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TABLE VII 

Number of schools by pupil/teacher ratio (CFTE) for different sizes and types of school, Scotland 
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1 .23 This Table brings out the wide differences in pupil/teacher ratios between 
schools of similar size, type and denomination. This disparity is further illustrated 
by the fact that while schools of over 500 pupils with ratios of 20-0 or over are 
concentrated in a few areas there are significant numbers of schools in the same 
areas with very favourable ratios. 



Table VIII 

Number of schools with 500 or more pupils having pupil/teacher ratios 
(CFTE) (A) of 20 0 or over, and (B) less than 16 0 





(A) 




(B) 


R.C. 

schools 


Non- 

denominational 

schools 


All 

schools 


R.C. 

schools 


Non- 

denominational 

schools 


AU 

schools 


Glasgow 


8 


3 


11 




11 


11 


Lanark 


6 


10 


16 


- 


2 


2 


Renfrew 


6 


6 


12 





3 


3 


Dundee 


1 




1 





6 


6 


Edinburgh 


1 





1 


„ „ 


3 


3 


Ayr 





1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Dumfries 


1 


— 


1 




2 


2 


Dunbarton 


1 





1 


— — 


4 


4 


Fife 


1 





1 


1 


11 


12 


West Lothian 


1 


— 


1 




2 


2 



1 .24 The range of pupil/teacher ratios varies even more widely than the figures 
in Tables VII and VIII suggest. Excluding schools with fewer than 300 pupils, 
ten schools — all 4-year schools — had ratios (CFTE) of 28-0 or over, including 
one in Glasgow (38-7), two in Renfrewshire (32-7 and 29-0) and seven in Lanark- 
shire (35-2, 31-9, 29*3, 29T, 29T, 28-9 and 28-0). Amongst comprehensive 
schools, the three schools with the highest ratios were in Dunbartonshire (26*7), 
Lanarkshire (23*2) and West Lothian (23*0) respectively, and amongst selective 
6-year schools were one school in Renfrewshire with 24*0 and two in Lanarkshire 
with 23* 1 and 22*5 respectively. At the other end of the scale were nine schools of 
more than 300 pupils with ratios (CFTE) better than 12*0, including three in 
Aberdeen City (10*9, 1T3 and 11*9), two in Glasgow (11*6 and 11*9), two in 
Fife (10*6 and 1T9) and one each in Aberdeenshire (ITO) and West Lothian 
(10*9), Of these nine schools four were 4-year schools and five were comprehen- 
sive. 

1.25 Amongst the smaller schools, individual cases of very high CFTE ratios 
can be misleading where they have resulted from the temporary employment of 
an uncertificated teacher in a two- or three-teacher school, but the very large 
number of small schools in Lanarkshire with unfavourable CFTE ratios (9 out of 
14 schools with 200 or fewer pupils had ratios of 20*0 or higher) is undoubtedly 
significant. Thirty-seven schools in all had ratios (CFTE) of less than 10*0; of 
these all except one had fewer than 200 pupils, the exception being a school in 
Aberdeen City with just over that number. 

1 .26 The following Table shows, for certain areas and for schools of 200 pupils 
or more, the percentage of schools with pupil/teacher ratios (CFTE) worse than 
the national average for their particular size range. 
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Table IX 



f of 200 or more pupils in certain areas having pupil/ 

teacher ratios worse than (i.e. above) national average for size range of school 



Aberdeen City 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Aberdeenshire 

Ayr 

Dunbarton 

Fife 

Lanark 

Midlothian 

Renfrew 

Stirling 

West Lothian 



% of schools 
worse than national 
average 

250 

40-0 

60-3 

27-3 

77-4 

500 

30-4 

94-3 

12-5 

75-0 

25-0 

42-9 



%o/ schools more 
than 25 % above 
national average 



40 

12-5 

9-7 

12-5 

4-3 

43-4 

42-9 

14-3 



Eflfect of applying notional pnpil/teacher ratios to indiyidual schools 

I'H ^ effect of applying to individual 

schools m education authonty areas a set of common pupil/teacher ratios This 

has been done for all secondary schools, using the following alternative sets of 
notional ratios; set C accords approximately with the present overall pupS/ 
teacher ratio (CFTE) as shown in Table III on page 12; set A accords approxi- 

on page 9. The results of applymg these notional ratios are given in Appendix A. 



RoU 

of 

school 




Notioi 


lal ratio 




A 


B 


C 


D 


1- 49 


11-0 


11-5 


12-0 


12-5 


50- 74 


13-0 


13-5 


14-0 


14-5 


75- 99 


140 


14-5 


150 


15-5 


100- 499 


15-0 


15-5 


160 


16-5 


500- 799 


160 


16-5 


170 


17-5 


800-1199 


16-5 


17-0 


17-5 


180 


1200 & over 


17-0 


17-5 


180 


18*5 


All schools 


16-0 1 


16-5 


17-0 


17-5 
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Conclusioii" 

The following main points emerge from the analysis: 

(i) there appears to be a broad relationship between the size of a school and 
its pupil/teacher ratio; in general, the larger the school the more eco- 
nomical it is to staff. There appears to be no clear relationship between 
pupil/teacher ratio and type of school; 

(ii) pupil/ teacher ratios are in general significantly higher in Roman Catholic 
than in non-denominational schools; 

(iii) geographical factors are important. Pupil/teacher ratios in the industrial 
areas of Lanarkshire and in Greenock and Port Glasgow are significantly 
higher than elsewhere; 

(iv) ^sparities exist between individual schools which are not wholly explicable 
in terms of the factors mentioned; 

(v) apart from the size of the school, the wide disparities in pupil/teacher 
ratios do not appear to be justified by any objective staffing criteria. 
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Part II: Study of Staffing and Organisation of Selected 

Secondary Schools 

Origin and scope of study 

2.1 In April 1967 the Department, after consultation with the Association of 
Directors of Education, decided to undertake a study in depth of the staffing and 
organisation of a number of secondary schools in several education areas with a 
view to throwing light on the factors affecting staffing in different types and sizes 
of school and, if possible, to establishing general principles upon which guidance 
might be offered on the deployment of teaching staff. 

2.2 After a pilot exercise the mam study was carried out in October 1967, 47 
schools being selected in 1 1 areas. There is no reason to suppose that circum- 
stances have changed significantly since the study was made. In selecting the 
sample an endeavour was made to choose schools differing in respect of the 
following features ; 

(1) Pupil/teacher ratio. 

(2) Type (e.g. comprehensive, selective 6-year school). 

(3) Size. 

(4) Denomination. 

(5) Geographical location. 

(6) , General staffing difficulty of area. 

Thus amongst the schools selected were some with pupil/teacher ratios around 
the national average, and others with relatively high or low ratios. Of the 47 
schools, 15 were comprehensive, 14 were selective 6-year schools, and 18 were 
junior high schools or 4-year secondary schools. Sizes of schools ranged from 
under 100 to over 1,500 pupils. Locations represented included city centres and 
suburbs, large and small industrial towns, seaside towns and rural centres. Three 
grant-aided schools were included. Several pairs of schools with features in 
common were chosen to assist comparison. 

2.3 While the schools were selected as being representative in those respects 
which it was desired to study they did not constitute a statistical sample of Scot- 
tish secondary schools. Nor was it possible to find a “typical” or “model” 
school against which the other schools could be measured. Generalisations from 
the data collected must therefore be made with caution. 

2.4 A list of the selected schools, showing their main characteristics, is given 
in Appendix B. Individual schools have not been identified by name but have 
been given a code number*. References made to particular schools will be by 
code number. 

The information collected in the study was in three main parts : 

(i) general statistical information about the organisation and staffing of the 
school; 

(ii) particulars about individual teachers, including the teacher’s liormal 
weekly timetable; 



* In the code references, C stands for a comprehensive school, S for a selective 6-year school, 
and F for a 4-year school. 
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(iii) comments by the head teacher, in narrative fonn, covering a number of 
aspects not readily amenable to tabulation. 



Factors affecting sfaflBng 

2.5 ^ The head teacher in a seconda^ school has to marshal given resources of 
pupils, accommodation and staff into teaching groups for various subjects' 
and activities. In carrying out this task the head teacher is subject to a number 
of constraints. These may include constraints caused by the nature and limita- 
tions of the resources (e.g. shortage of teachers or accommodation); they also 
include constraints imposed by regulation (e.g. maximum class sizes), by educa- 
tion authority policy, and by the expectations of pupils and parents (e.g. as regards 
the offering of particular subjects). It is unlikely that in any two schools, no 
matter how superficially alike, the particular “mix” of resources will be the same, 
or that the constraints will have equal force. Consequently the pattern that 
emerges will be peculiar to the individual school, and will in turn largely deter- 
mine the staffing requirements of the school. 

2.6 The complexity of the factors affecting staffing could of course be removed 
y relating thd staffing complernent of the school to some arbitrary objective 

measure such as the pupil/teacher ratio. Little evidence was found of such blunt 
^ntrols actually operating in the schools in the stafiSng study, and no area is 
knovm m which objective measures are consistently applied to determine staffing 
implements. At present therefore the staffing levels of individual schools appear 

to be determined not by objective standards but by a variety of fortuitous in- 
fluences. 

2.7 Before looking more closely into the organisation of teaching groups and 
teacher loads it may he worthwhile to examine the extent to which certain external 

factors such as the size and type of school and the availability of teachers exert 
an influence upon staffing. 



Size of sdhool 

analysis of pupil/teacher ratios in all secondary schools made in Part I 
showed a general tendency for the pupil/teacher ratio to increase with the size of 
toe school, pe staffing study has suggested that the main reason for this is 
simply t^t the larger the school the easier it is to create teaching groups of 
reasonable size. In the smaller schools the desire to offer a wide range of course 
and subject options almost inevitably makes for smaller teaching groups. Com- 
pare, for emmple, the following comprehensive schools, none of which is in an 
area of senous teacher shortage. ^ 



Table X 



School 


RoU 


PTR 

(all 

FTE) 




Avera 


ge size of 


teachinf 


groups 


Number of S.C.E. 
subjects 
taught 


English 


Mathe- 

matics 


Geo- 

graphy 


Latin 


German 


Homecraft 


H grade 


O grade* 


CIS 

C6 

C2 


1500-1600 
700- 800 
400- 500 


17-7 

16-4 

10-5 


26-9 

26-1 

20-1 


29-1 

24-0 

17-7 


27-5 

21-9 

16-6 


22-3 

25-1 

13-8 


23-6 

13-0 

6-7 


14-8 

14-9 

7-4 


20 

14 

21 


11 

6 

3 



* Excluding subjects taught also to H grade. 
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sife 

Staff, for example, may restrict th? ^ school. Difficulty in obtaimng 

^culties not too acute there will stUl 

iowt/”h s codV^rrir The s! 



Table XI 



School 


Roll 


PTR 

(all 

FTE) 




Avera 


3 ;e size of teaching groups 


Number of S.C.E. 
subjects 
taught 


English 


Mathe- 

matics 


Geo- 

graphy 


Latin 


German 


Homecraft 


H grade 


O grade 


Cl 


400- 500 


16-5 


25-7 


26-0 


20-5 


S-5 


3-8 


13-7 


12 


6 



2.10 The staflmg study included examples of schools generally similar in size 

Tl ?) ^ paragraph 

2.17) a hi^_ pupil/teacher ratio was associated with staffing difficulty. But in other 

cases the disparity cannot be attributed wholly, if at all, to this 4use. School 

C9, for example a comprehensive school of 1,000-1,100 pupils, is situated in an 

sXol oTioo^i 5 ^“ soitool'^CH, a oom^tehensi^ 

1 1 ?^ 1,500 pupils, IS m an attractive county town; yet the former 

^hool has a pupil/teacher ratio (CFTE) of 14-5 and the latter school one of m. 
Perhaps even more s^mg is the comparison between schools F9 and FI 1, which 
Me both jumor high schools of 600-700 pupils and are situated within a few 
^s of each other m the same county. School F9 is described by the head 
S ?f I? overstaffed” but has a pupil/teacher ratio of 18-3 compared 

u ■ .for ‘he disparities in pupil/teacher ratios of 

schools of similar size and type are discussed later. 



2.11 Consideration of the size of the school raises the question whether there 
is a critical size below which it is not possible to provide a range of courses 
adequate to the type of school while maintaining reasonable economy in staffing. 

* S to give a simple answer from the evidence supplied by the 

staffing study. It is perhaps noteworthy that amongst the schools in the study 
there was no very marked tendency for the smaller schools to offer a more re- 
show? S.C.E. subjects than the larger schools, as the following table 



Maximum class sizes prescribed in the Schools (Scotland) Code are:— 
20 for classes for practical instruction; 

25 for classes for backward or retarded pupils; 

30 for classes at stages SIV, SV and SVI; 

30 for classes including pupils at more than one yearly stage ; 

40 for other classes. 
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Table XII 



Number of S.C.E. subjects taught in selected staffing study schools 



c 


omprehensive schools 


Sele 


ctive 6-year schools 


4-year schools 


School 


Roll 


Num 

subje 

gri 


ber of 
cts at 
ide 


School 


Roll 


Number of 
subjects at 
grade 


School 


Roll 


Number of 
O grade 
subjects 


H 


O* 


H 


o* 


Cl 


400-500 


12 


6 


SI 


500-600 


12 


1 


FI 


1-99 


7 


C2 


400-500 


21 


3 


S2 


600-700 


19 


5 


F2 


300-400 


15 


C3 


500—600 


18 


12 


S4 


600-700 


13 


1 


F3 


300-400 


22 


C4 


600-700 


22 


4 


S5 


600-700 


19 


4 


F4 


300-400 


18 


C7 


1000-1100 


13 


1 


S6 


700-800 


20 


5 


F9 


600-700 


17 


C9 


1000-1100 


20 


2 


S7 


800-900 


26 


5 


FIO 


600-700 


10 


Cl 1 


1100-1200 


17 


— 


SIO 


900-1000 


19 


4 


Fll 


600-700 


17 


Cl 3 


1200-1300 


25 


10 


Sll 


900-1000 


16 




F14 


800-900 


16 


CI4 


1400-1500 


16 


10 


S12 


1000-1100 


22 


6 


F15 


900-1000 


13 


CIS 


1500— lOiKj 


20 


11 


S14 


1100-1200 


22 


4 


F16 


900-1000 


17 



* Excluding subjects taught also to H grade. 



2.12 In some schools the range of subjects taught has clearly resulted in very 
small teaching groups, but in others it appears to have been possible to maintain 
a more economical staffing level by combining small groups and by making use 
of part-time teachers and of teachers outside their own subject department. The 
question of the critical minimum size of school is an important one which merits 
further investigation. 



Type of school 

2.13 The analysis of pupil/teacher ratios in Part I did not show any significant 
difference between schools of different types and of comparable size. The staffing 
study suggests that one reason for this is that in any of the recognised types of 
secondary school, the schools are far from being homogeneous in a number of 
respects which are likely to affect pupil/teacher ratios. In the case of schools 
classified as comprehensive, for example, there may be wide differences between 
schools in the ability range of the pupils, in the proportions of pupils at different 
st^es, and in the proportions of classes with different statutory maxima. These 
differences tend to be due to one or more of the following causes : 

(i) the socio-econoimc background of the area from which the pupils are 
drawn, reflected in the ability range of the pupils and the numbers staying 
on beyond compulsory leaving age; 

(ii) the extent to which the school shares the same catchment area with another 
school. In some cases a 4-year school may feed abler pupils into the 

other cases the ablest pupils may be “creamed 
off the comprehensive school, either as a matter of deliberate policy or 
because of the attractions of a selective school; 

(iii) ffie fact that the school may be in process of evolving from a more selective 
lonn of which traces still persist. 

The following examples illustrate the point: 
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Table XIII 







Sch 


ool 






C3 


C8 


C9 


CIO 


Catchment area 
Creaming off (2) 
Change of type (3) 


A 


(see bel 
B 
B 


ow) (1) 
A 
A 


B 

B 


Pupils in years IV-Vl as % of all pupils 
3rd year English— SCE pupils as % of all pupils 
in year 

Practical classes as % of all classes 


33-9 

79 

(4) 


150 

48 

44 


309 

66 

40 


9-5 

36 

45 


Pupil/teacher ratio (CFTE) 


14-1 


19-8 


14-5 


20-4 



(1) C3 Small town and rural hinterland. 

C8 Large burgh, mainly industrial. 

C9 Inner city suburb, mixed housing. 

CIO Outer city suburb, post-war housing. 

(2) A Takes some abler pupils from other schools. 

B Loses some abler puphs to other schools. 

(3) A Formerly senior secondary school. 

B Formerly junior secondary school. 

(4) Not stated in return. 

2.14 Differences due to one or other of the causes mentioned are also found in 
other types of school included in the stafiBing study, and may well have ajSfected 
the staffing of the schools concerned. It is not however possible from the informa- 
tion available to suggest any measure which might take account of these differ- 
ences. 

2.15 There is some evidence from the staffing study to suggest that certificate 
streams of comprehensive and junior high schools suffer less from staffing shortage 
and have fewer large classes than non-certificate streams. There are also many 
examples, however, of 4-year schools with very favourable ratios — ^in some cases 
more favourable than those of selective 6-year schools within the same area; 
and the same can be said of comprehensive compared with selective 6-year 
schools. Even within particular schools non-certificate streams may have smaller 
average teaching group sizes than certificate streams (see Appendix C), and in 
most schools, however hard-pressed, an attempt is made to keep groups of 
backward pupils within the Code maximum of 25 pupils. 

2.16 The question arises whether particular types of school ought to have more 
favourable staffing ratios than other types. It may be suggested, for example, 
that: 

(i) schools with large proportions of certificate pupils need more favourable 
staffing ratios because of the wider range of options that have to be offered 
to such pupils; 

(ii) 6-year schools need more favourable ratios than 4-year schools because 
of the need for smaller teaching groups in the upper stages. 
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Clearly judgments as to the relative needs of certificate and non-certificate pupils 
are involved which would repay further investigation. The staffing study con- 
firms however that at the present time there are no clear-cut divisions between 
types of school which could justifiably be reflected in differential ratios. The 
question whether the yearly stage, rather than the whole school, could be taken 
as the unit for determining stafiing needs is a different matter which might well 
be further investigated. 

Shortage of teachers 

Shortage of certificated teachers may be manifested in various ways in 

high pupil/teacher ratios, oversize classes, and the employment of uncertificated 
staff, for example. There is no doubt that an acute shortage of teachers is the 
dominant factor in the high pupil/teacher ratios of the following staffing study 
schools : ^ 



Table XIV 







T>TT3 


Uncertificated 
teachers as 


Numbe 


r of oversize classes 






















Type 




All 

FTE 










Additional 

teachers 

required* 


oCllOO 1 


CFTE 


% of all 
teachers 


Practical 


Years 

i-m 


Years 

IV-VI 


Total 


Cll 

Cl 3 

SI2 

F8 

FI4 

F16 


Comprehensive 

Comprehensive 

Selective 6-year 

4-year 

4-year 

4-year 


23- 1 

24- 5 
23-7 
28-3 
23-7 
23-5 


20-0 

18-2 

23- 7 

24- 3 
18-9 
22-1 


13- 5 
25-8 

14- 1 
20-3 

6-2 


31 
89 
36 

32 
23 
60 


73 

76 

40 

34 

44 


8 

3 

3 

3 


112 

165 

36 

75 

60 

107 


13 
19 

9 

7 

12 

14 



* as estimated by head teacher. 



2.18 To fllustrate the real difficulties which can exist in particular schools, the 
follo\smg is an extract from comments made by the head teacher of school' F8: 

“Owing to lack of teachers in science and mathematics certain classes do 

not get science In the commercial department most of the groups 

are oversize. In the English department there is only one full-time cer- 
tificated teacher plus one part-time graduate for one day Ex- 
perienced primary teachers have been appointed to fill the gaps A 

second year class has no geography or history. Two second year classes 

have a variety of English teachers owing to timetabling difficulties 

Due to shortage, rolls of four modified classes are 37, 30, 30 34 ” 

Tie average class size in science in this school is 34-9, in mmic ’and physical 
education 34-7. No foreign language is taught. 

2.19 In most of the schools in the staffing study, however, it is much less easy 
to assess the importance of teacher shortage as a factor in determining the pupil/ 
teacher ratio. None of the obvious indicators of shortage is a rehable guide. The 
selective 6-year secondary school with the largest number of oversize classes 

or example, was a grant-aided school of the highest academic reputation with a 
pupil/teacher ratio of 15-6. The matter of oversize classes is further discussed in 
para.^aph 2.38. In some cases the employment of uncertificated teachers may be 
an mternatiw to large classes; for example 10% of teachers in school SI and 16% 

*‘“5' oversize classes, 
'““rttood teachers had a favourable pupil/teacher 

So TU 9-4% mcertiflcated teachers had a 

atio (CFTE) of 15-9. The school with the highest percentage of uncertificated 
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teachers— school C13 with 25*8%— also offered the widest range of S.C.E. sub- 
jects of any comprehensive or selective 6-year school in the staffing study: it 
would appear that the employment of uncertificated teachers has been preferred 
to restnctmg the range of options offered. Different policies regarding the em- 
plo^ent of uncertificated teachers are reflected also in other schools in Table 

jcVJL i' a 

2.20 Information was obtained about staff turnover ratios in the staffing study 
schools, turnover ratio being defined as the ratio of the number of full-time 
teachers employed at any time during the previous three years to the number 
employed at the time of the study. The results showed that schools with high 
mrnover tended to have high pupil/teacher ratios, but this was not so in all cases. 
Turnover ratios (all full-time staff included) in excess of 3:1 were found in four 
comprehensive and three 4-year schools. Of these, schools CIO, F8 and F16 had 

C7 and C9 had favourable pupil/teacher ratios 
(CbTE) of 15-0 and 14-5 respectively. (The seventh school, FI, was too small for 
the turnover ratio to be significant. Schools Cl 1 and Cl 4, with very high pupil/ 
teacher ratios, gave no details of turnover.) Of the 14 comprehensive and 17 
4-year schools which gave details of staff turnover, five comprehensive and ten 4- 
year schools had turnover ratios in excess of 2:1 whereas none of the 13 selective 
€-year schools which gave details had turnover ratios in excess of this figure. 

2.21 It has already been noted that many schools in areas of reputedly serious 
teacher shortage have more favourable pupil/teacher ratios than some schools of 
broadly similar size and type in areas not generally considered unattractive to 
teachers. The staffing study offered some examples of this. Contrast, for example, 
the following pairs of schools in which the first is a school in an area of generally 
high teacher shortage and the second is in an area not reputedly short of teachers. 



Table XV 





School 


Roll 


PTR 

(CFTE) 


(a) 


C5 


700-800 


14-5 


(b) 


C6 


700-800 


16-4 


(a) 


C7 


1000-1100 


150 


(b) 


C14 


1400-1500 


20 6 


(a) 


S4 


600-700 


15-2 


(b) 


SIO 


900-1000 


18-4 


(a) 


Fll 


600-700 


15-3 


(b) 


FIO 


600-700 


17-1 



The reasons for these disparities are discussed further in considering the teaching 
group organisation of the schools. 

2.22^ Head teachers of schools in the staffing study were asked to estimate the 
numbers of additional teachers needed (a) to fill vacancies, and (b) to replace 
uncertificated teachers and those over 70. Pupil/teacher ratios were then cal- 
culated on the basis of the total numbers of teachers required if the estimated 
deficiencies were to be made good. It might have been expected that the resultant 
pupil/teacher ratios of schools of similar size would tend to even out, but as the 
diagram below shows, this was far from being the case. 
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Pupil/teacher ratios which schools in staffing study would have if head teachers’ estimates of 

deficiency were to be made good 



20 -1 



18 



o 

S 16 . 

§ 

s 

S3 

p 
fk 



12 



X 

X 



^ X 

X 



X X 



I ' "*t" I I I t 

^00 MO 1000 1200 1400 1800 

NUMBER OF PUPILS 
Schools under 400 pupils not shown. 

Horizontal line indicates present national overall pupil/teacher ratio (all FTE) for size 
range of school. 

2.23 These results suggest that widely different standards of provision are being 
applied in estimating staffing requirements, and must throw serious doubt on the 
validity of national shortage statistics based on the aggregation of education 
authorities’ estimates. To illustrate the importance of the point it may be noted 
that the difference in terms of staffing between a pupil/teacher ratio of 14-0 and 
one of 18*0 for a school of 1,000 pupils is 16 teachers. 

2.24 Certificated teachers are more scarce in some subjects than in others, but 
no figures have been available of estimated subject shortages in individual 
schools. It is not of course possible to draw general conclusions about subject 
shortage from the schools in the staffing study. Some indication of relative 
shortages in the 47 staffing study schools may however be given by the following 
table showing total numbers of periods which were taken by uncertificated 
teachers: 



Science 


885 


Commerce 


362 


Modern languages 


175 


Homecraft 


693 


English 


357 


Physical education 


127 


Art 


457 


Music 


256 


Religious instruction 124 


Mathematics 


427 


Technical subjects 


245 


History/geography 


122 










Speech and drama 


101 










Other subjects 


127 
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2.25 In the light of these figures it is pertinent to draw attention to the very 
low average teaching group sizes found in many of these subjects in the staffing 
study schools : see Appendix D. 

2.26 Evidence from the staffing study has not brought out any reliable objective 
means by which real shortage can be measured. Undoubtedly certain of the 
staffing study schools are understaffed by any reasonable standard; and others 
have genuine difficulties in some departments. But in general staffing demands 
do not appear to be related to any measurable standards, and it is still an open 
question how far the national teacher shortage, insofar as it reflects indisputable 
needs, could be overcome by more equitable distribution, more economical use 
of teachers,^ and closer supervision by education authorities. Before a reliable 
estimate of real” shortage can be made, this question has to be answered, and 
there must also be further investigation into, and agreement upon, standards of 
provision. 

Accommodation 

2.27 Head teachers of schools in the staffing study were asked to comment on 
accommodation and any other physical factors which might have an effect on the 
efficient use of teachers. Some specific examples were quoted by head teachers 
of instances in which inadequate accommodation limited the provision for parti- 
cular subjects. For example, in school C6 the number of physical education 
teachers employed was restricted by the fact that only one gymnasium was avail- 
able; and in school F8, housed in a converted primary school, the poor accommo- 
dation was mentioned as severely restricting the range of subjects to be offered. 
Two head teachers described their present accommodation as inadequate to 
enable “Brunton-type” courses to be provided. 

2.28 On the other hand, deficiencies in accommodation may, in some cases, 
lead to uneconomical use of teachers. In school C6, already quoted, several 
classes had to be kept unduly small because of the lack of sufficient rooms of 
suitable size. Several of the staffing study schools were in scattered premises and 
in more than one case the head teacher mentioned this fact as preventing efficient 
time-tabling. 

2.29 Over-generous accommodation may in some cases be a factor in encou- 
raging generous staffing as there may be a tendency to staff a school up to the 
accommodation available even where it would be more economical to leave some 
of the rooms unused. None of the head teachers mentioned this factor as appli- 
cable in their school, but there is some evidence that it may have been present 
in one, and possibly more, of the schools studied. 

2.30 On the whole, however, there was no strong evidence that accommodation 
is a major factor in determining the staffing levels of individual schools. Some of 
the schools described as having inadequate accommodation nevertheless had 
relatively generous staffing ratios, while there were schools with serious staffing 
dffficulties which were housed in new and adequate accommodation. 
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Organisation of teaching groups 

2.3 1 It is not easy to explain the wide disparity in pupil/teacher ratios between 
schools of similar size and type. Analysis of the staffing study schools suggests 
however that where a school is more generously staffed than another of similar 
characteristics it is for one or other of the following reasons: 

(i) it offers a wider range of course and subject options, and/or introduces 
options at an earlier stage; 

(ii) it has basic classes (e.g. first year English, mathematics, or art) on average 
substantially below the Code maximum; 

(iii) it tends to have small teaching groups in S.C.E. and minority subjects; 

(iv) the teachers have more non-teaching time. 

2.32 Conversely a more tightly staffed school will tend to show one or other of 
the following characteristics : 

(i) a more restricted range of options, particularly of minority subjects ; 

(ii) basic classes averaging not much below the Code maximum; 

(m) combinations of small groups or single pupils with larger groups; 

(iv) less generous non-teaching time; 

(v) generally heavier teaching loads. 

2.33 It is not appropriate in this Memorandum to venture upon judgments as 
to the optimum balance between the two opposing sets of characteristics. It is, 
however, pertinent to draw attention to differences which exist between schools, 
from which value judgments may possibly emerge. 

2.34 pie evidence of the staffing study suggests that where the supply of teachers 
is relatively favourable there will be a tendency for the first set of characteristics 
to develop unless firm control is exercised. This is perhaps only natural : few head 
teachers would not wish to have small teaching groups and be able to offer a 
wide choice of options. This tendency may however result in a situation exempli- 
fied by the following details taken from a comprehensive school of 400-500 
pupils : 

First year teaching groups, average size: English 22-0, art 12*2, music 12*2. 
Average teaching group sizes for whole school : 

mathematics (5 full-tune teachers) 17*7; science (5 full-time teachers) 
11*6; homecraft (4 full-time teachers) 7*4; art (3 full-time teachers) 9*4. 
Many teaching groups of fewer than five pupils. 

Further detafis of average teaching group sizes will be found in Appendix D. 

2.35 Generous teaching group arrangements are not however found only in 
areas wth few staffing problems. The following details relate to a 4-year secondary 
school m an area of general teacher shortage : 

6 full-time certificated teachers, 1 full-time and 1 part-time un- 
certificated teacher. Average class size 20*1. 

3 full-time teachers, average class size 13-8. 

25 teaching groups average size 13*7. 

19 teaching groups average size 10*8. 

Technical subjects: average class size 12*5. 

Physical education: average class size 16-0. 



English: 

Science: 

Art: 

French: 
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Sev^al other schools in the staffing study which show characteristics of generous 
teaching group organisation are situated in areas of general teacher shortage. 

2.36 As one would expect, schools with a tight organisation of teaching groups 
and a generally high teacher load are commonly found in areas of staffing diffi- 
culty, and support the hypothesis that a natural tendency towards small teaching 
groups and a wide range of options is curbed by the difficulty of obtaining staff. 
A orgamsation may also be found however in schools in areas with few 
staffing problems. The following particulars relate to a selective senior secondary 
school with an excellent record of academic success which is situated in an area 
winch might be expected to be attractive to teachers: 

First year teaching groups: English, 4 groups average size 39-5; art, 8 
groups average size 19-8. 

Average teaching group sizes for whole school: English 29*3; geography 
29-5; science 16-5; homecraft 16-4. 

2.37 The estimates of staff requirements by head teachers in schools with a 
relatively generous teaching group organisation tend to be higher than by those 
in schools with a relatively tight organisation. Schools F9 and FI 1 are comparable 
4-year schools in the same area. School F9 is tightly organised with an overall 
pupil/teacher ratio (all FTE) of 18 '3 while school Fll is loosely organised with 
^ pupil/teacher ratio of 14*9. If school Fll were staffed on the same basis as 
school F9 it would require only 35*5 teachers whereas its actual complement is 
43.4 teachers, and the head teacher estimates a need for two additional members 
of staff. By contrast, the head teacher of school F9 appears to be satisfied with 
his complement of 33 teachers. 

Sizes of teaching groups 

2.38 Most of the schools in the staffing study had some oversize classes*. In 
the case of some of the schools— e.g. Cll, C13, F8, F14 and F16— these affected 
all levels in the school and were clearly the result of staffing shortage. For most 
of the schools, however, the number of oversize classes in classroom subjects 
was not significant, and in many cases only a few isolated classes exceeded the 
statutory limit and that to a rndnor extent. Oversize practical classes were found 
in almost all schools, some in quite substantial numbers in schools with relatively 
low pupil/teacher ratios. It is of interest to note that the four selective 6-year 
schools with the largest numbers of oversize classes were all schools of the highest 
academic reputation and included two grant-aided schools. It would appear 
from the analysis of the staffing study schools that, except in the few schools of 
real shortage, oversize classes constituted no great problem and in many cases 
were preferred to making other timetabling arrangements; this applies particularly 
to practical classes. 

2.39 In years IV-VI most classes in the staffing study schools were much 
smaller than the Code maximum. A difficulty arises where the exercise of pupils’ 
options results in small numbers of pupils taking a particular subject. The 
organisation of such pupils can make a significant difference to the pupil/teacher 
ratio. In most of the staffing study schools some combinations of small groups 
took place, but this was carried much further in some schools than in others. 



* For maximum class sizes see footnote on page 25. 
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In those schools characterised by a relatively “loose” organisation, separate 
groups of two, tliree or four pupils were not uncommon, especially in minority 
subjects such as Greek, dress and design, and engineering. There were of 
course schools in which real staffing difficulties enforced combinations of groups 
beyond a reasonable limit, but as with other aspects of the study the degree to 
which small groups were combined did not appear to be very closely related to 
enforced staffing difficulties but were a matter of policy. It is worth remembering 
that for a given staffing level, very small teaching groups can only be provided 
at the expense of correspondingly large ones: 46 pupils can be divided into two 
groups of 23 pupils or into one group of 44 and one of 2. 

2.40 Provision for minority subjects clearly constitutes a major problem m 
many schools. Some schools in the staffing study were sufficiently favourably 
placed to employ full-time staff for minority subjects even where this resulted in 
very low teacher usage. In one school a full-time teacher was employed solely 
to teach nautical subjects to 23 pupils divided into 7 groups. Very small groups 
were also found in languages other than French— for example, Greek and German, 
for which qualified staff are available in many schools but which may in some 
cases attract few pupils. A real dilemma faces comprehensive and 4-year schools 
in areas which do not' produce a high proportion of pupils in the higher ability 
range. The endeavour to provide a reasonable choice of courses for the abler 
pupils may entail the relatively uneconomic use of some staff in schools which 
find it hard enough to attract teachers. 

The staffing study provided examples of various means which are adopted 
to make provision for minority subjects without uneconomic use of staff: these 
included centralisation of provision, provision outside normal school hours, 
postponement of options until the later years of the school, use of visiting and 
part-time teachers, combinations of small gi'oups from several stages and special 
non-timetabled arrangements by individual members of staff. It would seem 
desirable to make use of such arrangements wherever appropriate. This is a 
matter which merits further investigation. 

2.42 On the whole, small groups resulting from the provision of options in 
i^ority subjects are not often found in years I and II where the principle of 
the common course is making rapid headway. At the time of the staffing study 
however, there were several schools in which the availability from the first yeat 
^ such subjects as nautical studies and commerce resulted in some 
small first year groups and not only in the specific optional subjects. The main 
cause of relatively uneconomic staffing in the first two years is, however, the 
provision of classes averaging substantially below the Code Tnaxirrmm in the basic 
subjects. With the smaller schools which still adopt a form of rigid streamina 
mto SCE, non-SCE and “modified” classes, low average class sizes may be 
mevitable although uneconomic, but even in the case of some of the larger 
schools small average classes in basic subjects were found; for example: 



School 



1st year English classes 



Fll 

F15 

F18 



Number Average size 
10 23-6 

14 21*2 

16 24-1 
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2.43 Tlie existence of differential class size maxima for classroom and practical 
subjects may encourage a tendency for relatively small practical classes to be 
form^ed by simply splitting basic classes which, are already well below the rrmYirmitn 
for classroom subjects ; e.g. two basic classes of 30 pupils each might be split into 
four of 15 pupils rather than be organised into three groups of 20. The staffing 
study gave some evidence of this tendency, viz: 



1st year classes 



School 


English 




Art 


Number of 




Number of 






Cl 


groups 


Average size 


groups 


Average size 


9 


30-0 


18 


15-0 


S7 


6 


26-5 


12 


13-3 


F13 


8 


27-4 


16 


13-7 



2.44 It may well be that the relatively small practical classes found in years I 
and II in some of the smaller schools are difficult to avoid because of timetabling 
exigencies. Some schools do, however, have average sizes of practical classes 
nearer to the maximum; the fact that these schools include certain of the grant- 
aided schools and other schools without major staffing difficulties suggests that 
this is a matter of deliberate policy. Examples are: 



School 



C14 

C15 

S9 

SIO 

F9 

FIO 

Fuller detail! 
Appendix D. 



English 



1st year classes 



Number of 
groups 
10 
13 

5 
4 

6 
8 



An 



Average size 


Number of 
groups 


Average size 


33-9 


19 


17-8 


33-2 


24 


18-0 


32-2 


9 


17'9 


39-5 


8 


19-8 


33-8 


11 


18-5 


26-0 


12 


17-3 


in the staffing 


study schools are given in 



2.45 In year III a major factor in determining class sizes is the range of course 
options available: the introduction of options at this stage commonly makes 
the third year the most expensive in terms of the demand for teachers. Practice 
-appears to vary considerably between schools. In some cases the course options 
may be limited, while in others the pupils may choose from a large number of 
•combinations of courses. In one of the staffing study schools the 51 third year 
S.C.E. pupils had a theoretical choice of over 15,000 combinations of subjects. 
In such circumstances it is obviously difficult to timetable in such a way as to 
avoid the creation of very small groups. 



2.46 The wide disparity in average teacliing group sizes between schools, and 
the very low average in many cases— particularly in the practical and aesthetic 
subjects— must give rise to concern especially in view of the national shortage 
of teachers of these subjects and of the fact that accommodation for practical 
“Classes is normally provided on the basis of classes of maximum size. 
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Non-teacMng duties of teaching staff 

2.47 Analysis of factors affecting pupil/teacher ratios in secondary schools 
would not be complete without taking into account the periods spent by teachers 
on duties outwith normal teaching group instruction.* Such duties may be 
classified as follows : 



A Admmistration, i.e. duties not directly associated with a particular class 
(those of head teacher, deputy head teacher, woman adviser, head of a 
subject department, careers master, teacher/librarian, housemaster). 

S Supervision, i.e. charge of a group of pupils but with no direct teaching 
responsibility, e.g. assisting with games, supervising private study or 
preparation. 



O Other non-teaching duties, e.g. marking homework, preparmg lessons. 

There are no regulations prescribing the amount of time which should be devoted 
a secondary school, nor has any specific guidance been offered 
by the Department Non-teaching duties account, however, for a significant 
proportion of a teacher s time, and it was decided, therefore, to obtain informa- 

pfoL number of non-teaching periods in each teacher’s timetable, for 

each of the thr^ categones mentioned. 



2.48 The mformation obtained was analysed in detail for all IS comprehensive 
schools m the survey and for seven of the selective 6-year schools Ld seven 
of the 4-year schools.** 



2.49 Tal^g all 29 schools together, non-teaching duties accounted for 22*1 per 
cent, of all periods, divided as follows : ^ 

Administration 6 -0 per cent. 

Supervision 1 -6 per cent. 

Other 14-5 pgj- cent. 

Table XVI gives the percentage of non-teaching periods in the 29 schools 
together with the pupil/teacher ratios. 

The Table shows that the time spent on non-teaching duties in the 29 schook 
sZ: nfr There was a todencytr 

teaching tune, out the tendency was not a marked one: for example school F9' 
shows a higher proportion of non-teaching time than school 
a less favourable pupil/teacher ratio, and school CIO with a relatively unfavour 
ratio, had an above-average proportion of nomteacW^^^^^^ 
C9 proportions of non-teaching time, (Fll, Sll, 

c h ^7 four were m areas of general staflSng difficulty although the 

schools themselves had favourable pupil/teacher ratios. ® 

2 50_ As the Table shows, the proportion of time spent on duties classified as 
admmistrative varied from 2-8 ner cent nr. q A a.s. 

to 9 per cent, or more tFl 1 

FI2), There was no general tendency for larger schools to have a hieher or 
lower proportion of admimstrative time than smaller schools. * 
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Table XVI 



School 




% periods spent on non 
teaching duties 






FR 


(CFTE) 


(all FTE) 


A 


S 


0 


Total 


Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

C5 

C6 

Cl 

C8 

C9 


5-2 

8-1 

5-8 


2-0 

01 

1-2 


12-2 

11-4 

11-8 


19-4 

19-6 

18-8 


19-7 

11-0 

14-1 


16-5 

10-5 

13-8 


5-5 


M 


15-6 


22-2 


16-0 


14-6 


60 

2-8 


0-1 

1-2 


14-3 

18-1 


20-4 

22-1 


14-5 

16-4 


14-4 

16-2 


8 0 


2-0 


13-4 


23-4 


15-0 


14-7 


5-1 


1-5 


10-2 


16-8 


19-8 


19-8 


5-7 


10 


19-2 


25-9 


14-5 


14-2 


CIO 


6'2 


1-0 


15-5 


22-7 


20-4 


18-9 


Cll 


3-3 


0-9 


11-6 


15-8 


23-1 


20-0 


C12 


6*3 


0-7 


15-7 


22-7 


18-1 


18-1 


Cl 3 


4-9 


1-9 


15-1 


21 -9 


24*5 


18-2 


C14 


4-5 


1-7 


14-1 


20-3 


20-6 


19-4 


Cl 5 


5-7 


1-4 


13-2 


20-3 


18-5 


17-7 


S2 


5-2 


1-7 


17-8 


24-7 


14-8 


14-8 


S3 


4-7 


2-0 


16-0 


22-7 


18-6 


18-3 


S5 


4-4 


2-4 


14-3 


21 -1 


15-2 


14-9 


S6 


6-5 


4-9 


12-6 


24-0 


17-6 


17-6 


S7 


6T 


4-4 


14-6 


25-1 


11-9 


11-7 


SIO 


5T 


1-7 


14-0 


20-8 


18-4 


17-3 


SI 1 


6-6 


1-8 


191 


27-5 


160 


15-3 


F4 


5-4 


01 


14-8 


20-3 


15-3 


13-4 


F5 


5T 


0-4 


11-0 


16-5 


17-7 


16-6 


F6 


5-9 


1-2 


9-9 


17-0 


17-9 


15-5 


F9 


6-3 


0-8 


15-5 


22-6 


20-1 


18-3 


Fll 


9-0 


0-6 


20-1 


29-7 


15-3 


14-9 


F12 

F14 


9-2 

7-0 


2-1 

0-6 


12- 3 

13- 0 


23-6 

20-6 


14-1 

25-7 


13-2 

18-9 


All schools 


60 


1-6 


14-5 


22-1 


17-4 


16-1 



A Administration 
S Supervision 
O Other 



2.51 Time spent on “other” non-teaching duties ranged from 9*9 per cent. 
(F6) to more than double this figure (Fll, 20-1 per cent.). In general, the compari- 
son between schools follows the pattern noted above in respect of all non-teaching 
duties, the five schools with the highest proportions of “other” non-teaching 
time being Fll, C9, Sll, C6 and S2. 

2.52 The average proportion of time spent on non-teaching duties within the 
various subject departments in the 29 schools ranged from 15-2 per cent, in 
commerce and 15-8 per cent, in art to about 20 per cent, in English, classics, 
honaecraft and physical education, but it is unlikely that these differences are 
significant. There were, however, substantial variations as between subject 
departments in different schools and as between subject departments in the same 
school. For example, the proportion of time spent on “other” non-teaching 
duties by teachers in English departments varied from 10-9 per cent. (F6) to 26-8 
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per cent. (Sll)*, in mathematics departments from 7-5 per cent. (Cl) to 23-2 
per cent. (Sll) and for homecraft, from 3-8 per cent. (C8) to 28-7 per cent. (C5). 
The following Table illustrates the variations between and within particular 
schools. 



Table XVII 

Percentage of time spent on non-teaching duties (other than 
administration and supervision) in ten staffing study schools 



School 



i-zcpiirimcm 


C5 


C6 


C8 


C9 


CIO 


C15 


SIO 


Sll 


F9 


Fll 


English 

History 

Geography 

Classics 

Modem languages 

Mathematics 

Science 

Art 

Commerce 

Technical 

Homecraft 

Music 

Physical education 


13-3 

15-6 

15- 6 

16- 7 
10-1 

12- 5 

17- 8 
11-1 

13- 3 
7-8 

28-7 

15-0 

15-4 


2M 

19-1 

19-4 

22 - S 
14-5 
19-4 
21-4 
14-6 

23- 3 
10-7 
21-8 
19-0 

3-6 


13-4 

2- 5 
8-8 
7-3 

16-7 

10-2 

12-1 

9-4 

10-0 

3- 8 
11-4 
15-0 


26-6 

17- 5 
21-4 
21-7 
19-1 

18- 2 

19- 0 

16- 3 

14- 5 

20- 7 

15- 0 

17- 8 
24-7 


13-1 

17- 8 
15-2 
13-3 
12-9 

12- 9 

15- 3 
25-4 

18- 2 

13- 8 
20-3 

16- 3 
16-7 


13- 2 

14- 2 
13-5 

8-8 

16-8 

13- 3 

15- 8 
11-9 
10-0 

14- 0 
11-4 

8-8 

20-1 


17-1 

13-8 

16- 7 

13- 4 
15-1 

17- 1 

14- 1 

15- 8 

0-0 

0-0 

20-0 

6-3 


26-8 

24-5 

21-6 

19-1 

17-9 

23-2 

16-4 

12-5 

3-6 

14-8 

19-5 

22-6 

19-1 


19- 9 

20- 0 
20-0 

0-0 

20-0 

14-4 

10-8 

13-8 

0-0 

13-8 

13-2 

22-5 

12-5 


22-6 

14-9 

17-8 

11-6 

19- 1 

20- 8 
26-1 
26-7 
24-4 
26-7 
13-0 
22-2 


Ail departments 


14-9 


18-6 


10-5 


19-8 


16-0 


13-7 


14-4 


19-7 


16-2 


20-9 


Pupils 


700- 

800 


700- 

800 


1000- 

1100 


1000- 

1100 


1100- 

1200 


1500- 

1600 


900- 

1000 


900- 

1000 


600- 

700 


600- 

700 


PTR (all FTE) 


14-4 


16-2 


19-8 


14-2 


18-9 


17-7 


17-3 


15-3 


18-3 


14-9 



( — indicates subject not taught) 



2.53 It must be emphasised that the figures quoted are taken from a non-random 
sample of schools and are not necessarily representative; nor is any judgment 
implied as to what constitutes a reasonable allowance of time for non-teaching 
duties. The analysis does, however, suggest that present practice varies widely 
between and within authorities, and even within schools, and does not appear to 
be based on any common criteria of need or be closely related to other factors 
affecting pupil/teacher ratios. This is a field in which there would seem to be 
scope for a more comprehensive factual investigation, with a view to considering 
whether it would be practicable and desirable to suggest reasonable standards. 



Teacher loads 

2.54 A measure which takes into account both the size of teaching groups and 
the allowance of non-teaching periods is the number of pupil contacts per teacher 
aggregated over the week; this may be described as the “teacher load”. Thus, a 
teacher who has Sl pupils from the first year and two pupils from the fourth year 
at a particular period should be counted as having 33 pupil contacts for that 
period. The following Table shows average weekly teacher loads by department 
(converted where necessary to a standard 40-period week) in some of the staffing 
study schools ; 



In this school the total amount of non-teaching time in the English denartment includine 
eShmSSS of the total time of thf 
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Table XVIII 

Average teacher loads (pupil contacts) per iiveek 



Department 




School 




C2 


C4 


C9 


C14 


C15 


S5 


S6 


S7 


SIO 


F9 


Fll 


F12 


English 

History 

Geography 

Classics 

Modern languages 

Mathematics 

Science 

Art 

Commerce 

Technical 

Homecraft 

Music 

Physical education 


680 

542 

567 

450 

786 

595 

410 

328 

300 

345 

221 

278 

458 


859 

1002 

837 

636 

636 

741 

564 

389 

340 

477 

474 

407 

380 


686 

657 

610 

297 

755 

738 

464 

312 

362 

446 

340 

554 

740 


1132 

888 

1004 

927 

1054 

568 

587 

677 

526 

438 

1139 

826 


887 

922 

808 

667 

744 

845 

472 

505 

547 

449 

508 

562 

656 


741 

730 

624 

657 

730 

678 

515 

569 

372 

408 

275 

355 

572 


957 

688 

1130 

530 

976 

896 

513 

458 

480 

383 

540 

547 


684 

424 

485 

488 

689 

627 

434 

348 

2S2 

277 

287 

208 

467 


896 

878 

896 

502 

727 

828 

539 

402 

569 

638 

357 

764 


967 

803 

929 

1000 

1184 

626 

660 

473 

495 

708 

772 


702 

863 

778 

713 

569 

592 

397 

336 

405 

312 

852 

631 


526 
} 790 

298 

652 

461 

514 

433 

466 

448 

415 

645 



A more detailed comparison of teacher loads in 30 of the staffing study schools 
is given in Appendix D. 



? ^ j Table and Appendix bring out strikingly the wide disparity in teacher 

loads between schools and between departments of the same school. It is interest- 
mg to speculate upon the reasons for the disparity in teacher loads between 
departments. One obvious cause is a shortage of teachers in a particular subject 
resulting in larger classes and/or less non-teaching time than would otherwise 
have been the case. Possibly, however, the reason in many cases is simply the 
difficulty of matching the demands of the curriculum against the number of 
specialist teachers available. It is unlikely that the number of teaching groups, 
plus a standard allowance of non-teaching time, will exactly match a whole 
number of teachers in the department concerned. Where the match is not perfect 
various alternatives are possible: 

(i) employ a teacher from another department for part of the time; 

(ii) employ a part-time teacher; 

(iii) employ an additional full-time teacher and either 

(a) divide the pupils into smaller groups, or 

(b) spread the balance of non-teaching time thoughout the department; 

(iv) reduce the number of teachers and either 

(a) combine the pupils into larger groups, or 

(b) restrict the amount of non-teaching time. 

2.56 There is some evidence from the staffing study that greater economy in 
staffing and a better balance of teacher loads could be achieved by making more 
use of possibilities (i) and (ii) above. In some cases there would appear to be a 
marked reluctance to employ a teacher outside his own department even though 
he may be qualified to teach more than one subject. Commonly there is inter- 
change between English and social subjects departments, and English teachers 
appear, on the whole, to be used more often outside their department than other 
teachers. By contrast a low teacher usage in practical and aesthetic subjects 
may be due to some extent to the fact that teachers tend to be qualified only in 
the particular subject and any “slack” in the timetable cannot readily be made 
up by a greater use of teachers outside their own departments. A feature of 
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schools in the Staffing Study is the lack of interchange of mathematics and science 
staff although national statistics show that a high proportion of teachers of 
mathematics and science are qualified to teach both subjects. This is a matter 
which would appear to warrant further investigation. In the meantime, education 
authorities might wish to consider the possibility of achieving staffing economies 
by less rigid departmental specialisation and by the use of part-time and visiting 
teachers to even out teaching loads. ^ 

2,57 It seems not unlikely that in conditions of favourable teacher supply there 
will be a tendency towards alternative (iii) of paragraph 2.55, and moreover that 
the adoption of such a policy is likely to have a snowball effect by encouraging 
the creation of smaller teaching groups and lighter teacher loads in departments 
other than that immediately affected. It is possible that this effect may partially 

explain estimates of additional staff requirements in schools already generouslv 
staffed. ^ 



Employment of Non-teaching Staff 

2.58 Information was obtained about numbers of non-teaching staff (other than 
jamtonal and domestic) employed in the staffing study schools, and head teachers 
were mvited to comment on_ the use made of such staff. The returns did not 
show any consistent pattern in the number of non-teaching staff employed. As 
might be expected, there was a tendency for the larger schools to employ more 
non-teaching staff, but this tendency was by no means marked: school C2 for 
example with a roll of 400-500 pupils, employed two laboratory technicians 
while schools Cll and C13, each with over 1,000 pupils, employed none. In 
general there was a tendency for schools in certain areas to employ more non- 
teachmg staff than schools in other areas, irrespective of other factors including 
'Ti, 3“ the school. School S7 for example -pupil/teacher 

ratio (CFTE) 11 -P-— employed five technicians and four clerical/secretarial staff 

whereas school C13 PTR24-5 — employed no technicians and only two clerical 
staff. 



2.59 There was no clear correlation between the numbers of non-teaching staff 
and the proportion of time spent by teachers on non-teaching duties. School C6 
tor example wth the lowest proportion of time spent by teachers on administra- 
tive duties (2-8 per cent.) had no non-teaching staff apart from the school secre- 
while m school C7, where 8 per cent, of the teachers’ time was spent on 
admmistrative duties, there were four clerical/secretarial staff. 



.60 ^ Several head teachers commented on the value of non-teaching staff in 
relieving prmci^l and other teachers of extraneous duties, and generally in 
promotmg the efficient running of the school and subject departments. The need 
h^d teacherf provision of non-teaching staff was stressed by a number of 



fnL evidence collected m the study was not sufficiently complete or detailed 

conclusions to be reached as to the possibility of non- 
teactog staff ta^g over a substantial amount of administrative work from the 
^c^g staffi but the possibility would seem to merit further investigation. 

importance of adequate non-teaching staff in 
promotmg the efficient orgamsation of the school, and it seems at least possible 
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that their employment could be a factor in relieving teachers of extraneous duties 

and, in this and other ways, in making emplo5ment in a school more attractive 
to the teaching staff. 

Conclusion 

The staffing study has helped to throw some further light on the factors 
affecting staffing ratios and the efficient use of teachers in secondary schools. It 
has shown the complexity of the variables which enter into the way in which 
teachers and pupils are organised into teaching groups, and which consequently 
play a large part in determinmg staffing demand. It has drawn attention to the 
disparity in staffing standards which exists between schools in different areas, and 
between schools in the same area; and it has thrown up a number of points on 
which further information and research is needed. 

^ In the meantime the problem of very real shortages in some schools and of 
disparate standards continues to exist. It is hoped that education authorities 
will find some of the material in the study of immediate value to their directors 
of education and head teachers in suggesting ways by which teachers might be 
more effectively deployed. 

Clearly however there is a need for a fresh approach to establish more ac- 
curately the real measure of national and local teacher requirements and to 
provide a basis for a more equitable distribution of teachers. It is hoped that the 
foregoing analysis of the stafiing study schools will help towards such an aim. 
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Appendix B 

Schools taking part in staffing study 



(1) (2) (3) 

Survey Size range Pupilj 

Reference (increments teacher 

Number of 100 pupils) ratio 

(CFTE) 



(4) (5) 

Pupil! Education 

teacher Authority 

ratio area — 

(all general 

FTE) type 



Comprehensive schools 



Cl 


400- 500 
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16-5 


Industrial 


C2 


400- 500 


ILO 


10-5 


Mixed 


C3 
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18-9 


City 
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23-1 


20 0 


Industrial 


€12 
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18-1 


City 


€13 
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24-5 


18-2 


Industrial 


€14 
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20-6 


19-4 


Rural 


€15 


1500-1600 


18-5 


17-7 


City 



Selective 6-year 


secondary schools 






SI 


500- 600 


19-2 


17-3 


City 


S2 
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14-8 


14-8 


Industrial 
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18-6 
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City 
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14-9 


Industrial 


S6 


700- 800 


17-6 


17-6 


City 
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11-9 


11-7 


Mixed 


S8 


800- 900 


17-4 


17-2 


City 


S9 


900-1000 


15-6 


15-6 


City 


SIO 


900-1000 


18-4 


17-3 


Rural 


Sll 


900-1000 


16-0 


15-3 


Industrial 


S12 


1000-1100 


25-7 


23-7 


Industrial 


SI 3 


1000-1100 


13-9 


13-9 


City 


S14 


1100-1200 


16-3 


16-3 


City 



Catchment area — general 
characteristics 



Small town and surroun- 
ding rural area. 

Small coastal town and 
hinterland. 

Small town and surroun- 
ding rural area. 

Large industrial town. 

City outskirts and adjacent 
rural area. 

County town and part of 
county. 

Post-war council housing 
area. 

Large burgh and mixed in- 
dustrial/rural hinterland. 

Inner suburb; mixed hous- 
ing. 

Post-war council housing 
area. 

Industrial town and mainly 
industrial hinterland. 

Mainly working class su- 
burb. 

Industrial town and mainly 
industrial hinterland. 

County town and part of 
county. 

Suburb ; mixed housing. 



City and district. 

Large burgh. 

City and district. 

Mainly working class su- 
burb. 

Industrial town and mainly 
industrial hinterland. 

City. 

Industrial town and hinter- 
land. 

City and district. 

City and district. 

Same catchment area as 
C14. 

Large burgh and neighbour- 
ing towns and villages. 

Large burgh and neighbour- 
ing towns and villages. 

City. 

City. 
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( 1 ) 

Survey 

Reference 

Number 



(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Size range 
(increments 


Pupilj 

teacher 


Pupilj 

teacher 


Education 

Authority 


of 100 pupils) 


ratio 


ratio 


area— 




(CFTE) 


(aU 


general 






FTE) 


type 



4-year secondary schools 



FI 

F2 


50- 99 
300- 400 


14-0 

10-6 


110 

10-5 


Rural 

City 


F3 

F4 


300- 400 
300- 400 


14- 8 

15- 3 


14-8 

13-4 


Industrial 

City 


F5 


400- 500 


17-7 


16-6 


Industrial 


F6 
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17-9 


15-5 


Rural 


F7 
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16-2 


15-3 


Rural 


F8 
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24-3 


Industrial 
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18-3 


Industrial 
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City 
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15-3 


14-9 
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13-2 
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15-5 
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25-7 


18-9 


Industrial 


FI 5 
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17-0 


160 


City 


FI 6 
F17 
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25-5 

15-9 


22-1 

13-9 


Industrial 

City 


FI 8 


1100-1200 


16-3 


15-2 


Mixed 



Catchment area— general 
characteristics 



Island. 

Mainly middle-class hous- 
ing area. 

Large burgh and hinterland. 

City centre in process of 
redevelopment. 

Small town and mainly 
rural parish. 

Small coastal town and hin- 
terland. 

Part of counity town; mixed 
housing. 

Working class area of large 
town. 

Industrial town and neigh- 
bouring village. 

Suburb; mainly post-war 
council housing. 

City outskirts; mainly 
owner-occupier houses. 

Part of large town and 
hinterland mixed housing 

Post-war council housing 
area. 

Industrial town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mainly post-war council 
housing area. 

Large industrial town. 

Mainly post-war council 
housing area. 

Industrial towns and vil- 
lages. 
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